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Chapter I. 



A BRl!^HT lazy summer day in June is one of*tlie most 
delightful things to those, who can enjoy it thoroughly, 
beneath the shade of some fine old trees, the light breeze 
playing amongst the leaves and the little birds singing 
their sweet songs gently to one another, as though they 
would not disturb the silent repose in which in these 
glaringly hot days Nature seems wrapt; but in the 
scorching streets who can enjoy such weather; there is 
no comfort save in a room with the blinds closely drawn, 
and the windows wide open, even then unable to obtain 
anything like pure or refreshing air from the loaded 
atmosphere. 

In a house in one of the best streets in town, the heat 
on a day such as this seems to have quite overpowered a 
very lielicate looking woman, who is extended on a couch 
in a small but prettily furnished drawing-room, the 
windows are open, the curtains closely drawn to exclude 
the burning sun. A rustic flowerstand in the centre 
window is filled with plants, their perfume scenting the 
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room almost too powerfully, for there is no fresh air 
coining from open fields or breezy mountains to mingle 
with their overpowering sweetness. The lady has a book 
in her lap, but she is not reading; one transparently 
white hand is resting on the back of the sofa, and with 
the other she is fanning herself with a large fan of ostrich 
feathers. The door is suddenly thrown open, and a fine 
boy about eight years old rushes in, in a loose brown 
hoUand blouse, his long dark hair pushed back from his 
forehead, his collar thrown open displaying a very whit© 
throat, whiter still from contrast with his sunburnt but 
very handsome face. ' 

" Oh ! Mamma dear,'* he said as well as he could speak 
for want of breath, " make haste and give me a shilling 
please, I want it for such a poor boy without shoes and 
stockings, and so hot and thirsty, and his feet all blistered. 
Mamma; he was crying for some drink and I've given 
him such a lot of water, and now I want to give him a 
shilling, for he must go to Wimbledon, he says, and he 
must walk because he's got no money, and he can't walk 
with his poor feet all blisters ; make haste dear Ma, I'm 
afraid he'll go." 

" My dear boy," answered his mother in a weak and 
languid voice, " I really cannot allow it, Stuart." " Oh ! 
Ma, dear, only a shilling, do." 

She slowly drew^ a purse from her pocket, saying, " I 
think a shilling is too much for you to give him, remem- 
ber it is all you have, and you may see some poor creature 
worse off, who needs your help ; I think sixpence is 
plenty to give to a boy you know nothing of." 
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** Oh ! no Ma, give it me dear, do !" and snatching it 
from his mother who had reluctantly taken it from the 
purse, he flew out of the room calling out " thank you" 
as he slammed the door after him. The poor invalid 
started at the noise, and then said with a heavy sigh, 
** what a dangerous disposition, to leave with a small, 
very small fortune, and a young sister to take care of; — 
my poor little Edith, and I have no energy nor strength 
to correct him," and again she sighed heavily. 

The door re-opened, but much more gently this time, 
and a little girl crept in, but seeing her mother awake, 
she shut the door, and rushing to her jumped on the so& 
beside her, and kissed her repeatedly ; no one could have 
doubted the relationship ; between Edith Vernon and 
her mother the likeness was remarkable, save that no 
trace of illness or suffering was on the laughing face of 
the child, and the bright hue of health and happiness 
sparkled in those lustrous dark eyes. " Dear Mamma, 
where is Stuart ? I have been waiting for him so long," 
said the child. *^ He is gone to give a beggar boy his 
shilling, my love." " What a whole shilling, Mamma, all 
his money J— how good of Stuart!" 

The mother smiled, and with her thin white hand 
stroked the child's rosy face : there was something in this 
simple praise, that gratified her, she had felt, that it was 
not quite good of Stuart to be heedless of her advice, or 
quite right of her to permit him to be so, but this inno- 
cent meed of praise from his little affectionate sister 
offered her an excuse for her own inertness, and looking 
at it in another light, she thought it was good of Stuart 
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to give all his money to the beggar, and was glad she 
had not prevented his so doing. Poor Mrs. Vernon ! the 
ease with which she could silence the gentle instigation 
of conscience, in this and in still more serious instances, 
had been a rock on which she had wrecked all her hap- 
piness: against that truthful monitor she had married 
Stuart Vernon, knowing as she did his reckless expendi- 
ture, striving to drown "the still small voice" which 
whispered such extravagance evidenced a want of prin- 
ciple; but Vernon was handsome, mixed in the best 
society, was clever and amusing, and even without the 
excuse of love, for though pleased with him she had not 
had time to love him, Marian Harcourt gave her hand to 
the fascinating Stuart Vernon. 

Soon, too soon she learnt her mistake, but instead o 
exerting herself to correct him, using her influence (for 
he really loved her very much) to stay this ruinous pro- 
pensity, she gave in to him, contented always to quiet 
her still troublesome conscience with that dangerous 
word " only," whiclT her husband was so fond of using. 
One thing led to another, deep in debt, each year they 
became more and more involved, till at length agitation 
and annoyance completely undermined Marian's naturally 
delicate health and she became a confirmed invalid. This 
of course added to the expenses, Vernon's gay and joyous 
temper became sullen and morose, and in short, happiness 
winged her flight from an abode where no prospect of 
cheerfulness or content could exist j till at length Vernon 
unwilling longer to witness the wreck he had made, left 
his home and his unhappy wife, to seek peace and for- 
getfulness abroad. 
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His plea for absence, was to retrieve his fortune by 
some employment, and poor Marian credited this at first, 
but as months and at length years went by, and still he 
came not, and finally ceased to write, hope soon followed 
every other happy feeling, and with poor Medora, she 
felt ** he is gone, and I am desolate.*' Her children failed 
to console her, for they caused her too much anxiety, 
especially as Stuart was becoming the counterpart of his 
father; — the same joyous manner, the same reckless dis- 
regard of consequences, and the same habit of acting on 
the impulse of the moment. These impulses it is true 
-were all or mostly all good, and had he possessed an 
energetic strong-minded mother, he would have eventually 
been a fine character, but alas ! for Stuart, such was not 
the case, and the faults of the child were in the right way 
to become the vices of the man. 

About an hour after the scene I have related, a young 
girl was hurrying through one of the narrow streets as 
quickly as the overpowering heat would permit her: 
though in the lower walk of life, there was a superiority 
about her, which made her very interesting ; a certain 
refinement of features and delicacy of appearance alto- 
gether, which seldom belongs to the poorer class. There 
was nothing of gaiety about her face, and the objects in 
the street seemed to have no attraction for her, with her 
head down and her soft brown eyes fixed on the ground, 
she sped along and finally turned up a dirty street in 
which numbers of children were playing, and quarrelling, 
and stopped before one of the numerous rag-shops, which 
seemed to be the prevalent trade of the neighbourhood. 
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On each side of the door hung several dresses of different 
materials, and over the door a huge black doll, the terror 
of all naughty children in the locality, whose bursts of 
passion were effectually silenced by a threat of being 
given up to the rapacity of the " Black Doll !" Hows of 
boots and shoes lined the pEissage. In the centre pane 
of the window filled with bottles, and various coloured 
rags, was a large piece of paper on which was written in 
red, yellow and blue, " the best price given for linen 
rags." The girl entered and passing through the little 
close shop into a small parlour, {if it might be so dig- 
nified) was greeted by a loud cry of welcome from three 
or four children, who were in a moment clinging about 
her. Seated by the window was a strange looking man, 
who though very plain still bore some resemblance to the 
pretty new comer, sufficient to warrant his salutation of 
" Well, darter," which he uttered, with a whiff of tobacco 
from the pipe he was smoking. "Well, father, is mother 
out," asked the girl. " Lord be praised she his" was the 
significant reply. His daughter smiled a sad smile, and 
stooped to kiss the little fat baby who had been pulling 
at her dress in its anxiety to be noticed, 

Martin Rawdon was a character, and a strange one. He 
had been many things by turns, but nothing long, one of 
a large family of children, he had been thrown early on 
the world to seek his own living, but Martin preferred that 
his living should seek him, and made no effort towards 
independence, until captivated by the soft brown eyes of 
an opposite neighbour; he then felt that the pretty 
baker's daughter would not leave her comfortable house 
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to share his wretched garret, so he must, to secure him- 
self such a prize, labour to procure some more tempting 
home to bring her to. For a few weeks he really did 
-work hard, and in the meanwhile took every opportunity 
of ingratiating himself with the gentle Ellen, and not- 
withstanding the father's remonstrances and assurances 
that he was a good-for-nothing idle fellow, Ellen " walked 
, out" with him on the following Sunday, and in a week or 
so after became Mrs. Martin Rawdon. 

For a short time all went on pretty well and Ellen 

seemed very happy, Martin was so good humoured and 

funny, and had such a vein of comic humour, with which 

he enlivened the evenings, and cheered the drooping 

spirits of his wife, when a fit of idleness had deprived 

them of sufficient means to find even necessaries. But 

Ellen was not strong, and when two or three children 

came to make inroads on their scanty fare, her health 

and spirits grew weaker and weaker, and though she 

never complained, the mute eloquence of her pale thin 

face, as she sat with her delicate baby in her arms, when 

her husband returned to the dry bread and water, which 

generally formed their dinner, spoke to him more power- 

ftdly than words ; but still his spirits failed not and he 

would continue making jokes, receiving from his wife a 

sickly smile in return, until at length the struggle was 

too much for her, and he returned home one day to find 

the soft eyes, which had never looked otherwise than 

kindly on him, closed for ever, and her frightened 

children screaming in vain to " Mammy" to answer 

them. 
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Poor Martin, — he made no joke on this, but laying his 
head on the bed, sobbed till some pitying neighbour took 
him away. But it was not Martin's nature to be wretched 
long, and he thought at last as he had married once for 
love, he would marry now for comfort. Making ac- 
quaintance with a lady who kept a lucrative rag-shop in 
the locality, he soon took her for better for worse. But 
alas ! poor Martin soon found it was all for worse, and 
the gay merry joking Martin, was no longer to be known 
in the silent hen-pecked husband. 

Mrs. Rawdon had in the brief period of their court- 
ship only vouchsafed a grim smile to Martin's facetious 
remarks, and the moment she became his wife, even these 
ceased, and a gruff " oh ! you fool," pronounced in no 
gentle tones, silenced him effectually; until at length 
Martin only made jokes to himself, and would be seen 
occasionally choking himself to conceal the laughter 
which one of his own puns had excited. 

Of his little boy and his pretty daughter, Martin was 
very fond, they were his poor Ellen's children, and this 
was a constant source of annoyance to his present inter- 
esting spouse, although she had no just cause for com- 
plaint, for he was equally kind to her own two little brats. 
But it really did appear that she had married him for 
the sole purpose of possessing a legitimate right to scold 
some one, as she seldom did anything else ; nothing she 
knew he had a particular fancy for would she permit him 
to have, but would tell him he might buy it himself, 
knowing full well he had not the wherewithal ; so to his 
good and gentle daughter, Ellen, was he indebted for 
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every comfort, especially the tobacco, the fumes of which 
"were now filling the room. 

On this day Mrs. Kawdon was, as Martin said, out, 
and he was, therefore, doubly enjoying his pipe. There 
"was a few minutes pause after his laconic speech. Ellen 
continued to kiss and fondle the fat baby, and Martin to 
smoke ; but at length drawing a small leather purse from 
her pocket, EUen took a few shillings from it and said, 
** Father, lam sorry to say I have only four shillings, 
not all you wanted by a shilling, but I lent one to Master 
Vernon and he has not paid me, I did not like to ask for 
it." 

The father took his pipe from his mouth and sending 
out a long whiff of smoke scratched his head, and said, 
** Well, darter, what you aint got I» can't have don't 'ee 
see, so must learn to go without. I ought to be well 
learned in that, Nell, dear, for it's everlastingly being 
teached me." A shade of disappointment passed over 
!Ellen's face as she answered, "You go without nothing 
as I know you want, and can afford to get you father." 

" True, my girl, I aint ungrateftd or unmindful of your 
kindness, but there's a many things wanted yet towards 
the comfortable furnishing of this earthly tabernacle, 
which neither your small means nor my very uncertain 
income can buy." " Nell, old girl," he continued, in a 
much lower voice, as he glanced at one of the elder 
children, who, with a pair of very vicious eyes, was 
regarding him, " she has sometiqies lately put loose 
change in my pocket, very small change though, such as 
fourpenny and threepenny bits, but as at first she did so 
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most every day, and then let some weeks go by j I think 
it may be called an uncertain income.** 

A smile of old times stole over his face like a gleam of 
fitful simlight, but it fled so quickly, that its existence at 
all might have been doubted, as a loud and very harsh 
voice was heard in the shop. On all the inmates of that 
small room the voice had an effect ; the elder boy with 
the vicious eyes hastily hid a huge piece of bread in a 
greasy cap ; a little girl, who had beep standing with a 
cup in her hand from the moment of her 8ister*s entrance, 
began washing it in real earnest ; Ellen hurried the purse 
into her pocket and drew nearer to her father, who 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, laid it on the hob, and 
pushed his chair further into the comer, — with the baby 
alone the voice seemed associated with pleasure, for it 
immediately toddled to the door, which it made vehement 
exertions to open, crowing and stamping its little feet. 
Poor child! it only knew that that voice belonged to its 
mother, the being to whom it was indebted for all the 
comforts of its helpless and dependent existence; save 
the baby's tiny sound of pleasure there was a profound 
silence in the little room, while Mrs. Rawdon, in the 
shop, continued a noisy colloquy with some customer. 

" Why, my good creetur, it*s so washed out, bless you, 
it aint worth sixpence, and I offers you ninepence.** A 
weak and whining voice answered, "I*m sure it aint 
washed out, it was just the colour when I bought it j I 
could get as much ogain lent on it, but I always has a 
horror of them shops ; there*s a something about them 
which makes them as has been there once go fifty 
times.** 
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There was a pause while Mrs. Rawdon held the gown 
up to the light, and the poor thin figure before her gazed 
'with earnest eyes on her hard uncompromising face. 
** Have you nothing else as you can put in with it,— some 
pliials, old shoes, hats, bonnets, rags," at length Mrs. Eaw- 
don asked: "Nothing, nothing," answered the woman 
somewhat petulantly, " give it me back, and Til try some- 
wheres else." "Oh! very well," replied Mrs. Rawdon, 
as she rolled the gown up in a bundle, and jingled in her 
hand the money she had offered for it ; " very well, good 
morning, ma'am," and she turned to enter the room. 

The poor woman lingered at the shop door a moment 
and then, with a heavy sigh, departed. " Oh ! you're 
here, Miss Ellen, are you," said Mrs. Rawdon, as she 
entered and picked up the baby, whom she kissed vio- 
lently, administering at the same time an equally violent 
thump on the head to the little girl, whose washing of 
the tea-things had not yet been completed, and without 
waiting for a reply to the self-evident fact of Ellen's being 
there, said, " I suppose you've been all very busy, you, 
Mr. Rawdon, in particular, any man of spirit would have 
helped that child with them tea-things, you wont get no 
dinner, however, none of you, till you've cleared the 
room up." " My dear. Missis," remonstrated her hus- 
band, but his remark was unheeded, indeed unheard, for 
after a long pause, the child who had received the ad- 
monitory blow on the head, began to roar so lustily that 
all other sounds were merged in this " one long shriek." 
Poor Ellen, stunned by the noise, and distressed as she 
always was by the discomfort of her father's home, made 
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her escape as soon as possible, and returned in time to 
get tea for the young Vernons, towards whom she acted. 
in the capacity of nursery maid. 

The ciyidren were playing in the nursery, for Mrs. Vernon 
had a visitor with her. He was an old man,, had been a 
clergyman of great celebrity in his day, had preached 
not for emolument, not for the pleasant prospect of laivn 
sleeves, But from a powerful conviction of the grand, 
truths of Christianity, and an earnest hope of impressing 
them on his hearers. He possessed a comfortable inde- 
pendence, and was now passiAg his declining years in 
his rectory with a son, who had followed closely in his 
father's steps, and of whom he was justly proud. Once 
or twice a year he came to pay a visil^ to Mrs. Vernon • 
he felt a deep interest in her, had known her from her 
birth, had been at her wedding, and as he blessed her — 
had prayed she might never repent it ; when she did, and 
sorrow and want pursued her, he came to the neglected 
wife and suffering mother, and told her that she would 
henceforth find a sum at a certain bankers each quarter, 
if she would send for it, and when with streaming eyes 
and flushed face she protested it was impossible she 
could accept such an offer, he gently answered, " Child, 
I always keep a promise, much more a death bed vow. 
I told your dying father you should never want ; you 
never shall, while by Heaven's blessing I have aught I 
can call my own;" and so on this truly Christian 
charity did the mother and her helpless children subsist, 
and not only were her present wants supplied, but anx- 
iety for the future lulled as much as it could be, by the 
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iLno'wledge that this generous kindness would be con- 
tiniied to her children. Moreover, Stuart was to be 
educated at the Rectory, while she superintended the 
education of her little daughter. ^V 

There was something most engaging in the aspect of 

this good and venerable man, with his fine head, his snow 

'white hair, and clear blue eyes, and something touching 

in the rich tones of his gentle voice, which gave to every- 

tlpng he said a more forcible meanpg. The intention 

of his visit this day, was to induce Mrs. Vernon to let 

him take Stuart back with him', as he felt the boy was 

being too much indulged by his sickly indolent mother, 

and that he was too noisy and troublesome for her. Their 

attitude was most picturesque as they sat together, the 

old man holding the thin white hand of the invalid in 

his, — her pale and beautiful face, older in its suffering 

youth, than that of the rosy healthy old man by her 

side. 

" My child," he said in the low and trembling tones 
peculiar to him, " we must all in this world accustom 
ourselves to consider first the eventual good of an action 
before we think whether it be agreeable to our present 
. feelings ; weigh well in your mind, whether your boy will 
eventually be better for remaining here, which will of 
course be gratifying to you, or by coming with me 
which will naturally for the time distress you. I need 
not, I am sure, remind you that»your duty as a mother is 
to consult your boy's good, not your own feelings, but 
at the same time, I will in nowise urge you to any line 
of conduct, — I only wish simply to remind you to act in 
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accordance with judgment, not feeling." " I am sure," 
answered Marian, " of the henefit any one must derive 
from you and your tuition, but I, foolishly perhaps, fancy 
no one can understand Stuart as I can ; he is an odd 
child, and never having been accustomed to restraint, 
would I fear rebel against it, — ^while he is so young, at 
least." • 

" My dear Marian, the younger the plant the better 
we can bend it to our will. A child's education should 
commence from its cradle, and little can any one consider 
the warfare the Christian is called on to sustain, who does 
not from his earliest infancy send him forth like a war- 
rior well armed for the strife. Most cruel is that weak 
indulgence, which by fostering the passions of the child, 
render them, instead of his slaves, his masters, making 
at last of the spoiled and petted boy, a vicious and a 
hated man. You cannot surely dread unkindness from 
me to your boy, dear Marian ! believe me my law is the 
law of kindness, and I only attempt to conquer by moral, 
not physical force. The child who can only be managed 
by the cane is, in my opinion, in a hopeless condition.** 

** Well,'* answered Mrs. Vernon, with a sigh, " I sup- 
pose you are right ; let him stay a week more at home 
then, only a week.*' " Only,** echoed her ifriend, in a low 
voice. With a sudden start the invalid raised herself 
from her recumbent position, and said, "at once he shall 
go, now, when you like j" and falling back on her pillows 
the large tears fell thick and fast. There was a moment's 
pause, and then the old man, rising, pressed his lips on 
the thin fingers clasped round his own, and said, " God 
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bless you, dear child, and aid you in all good resolves,^! 
will call for the boy at twelve to-morrow — "and silently 
lie left the room. 

The following morning at the appointed hour he came 

a^ain for Stuart, who, fortunately for his poor mother, 

made no objection to going : it had long been talked of, 

and he imagined he should like it In a few days 

after his departure, Mrs. Vernon thought as she had now 

but one child to take care of, she could manage without 

a nurse, and accordingly told Ellen she must provide 

herself with another place. Poor Ellen ! in a moment 

a thousand fairy palaces were shattered to atoms, and only 

saying, " very well, Ma*am," she hurried to her own room, 

and cried bitterly. What was to become of her, she 

must go home,— to that wretched home, where it made 

her miserable to remain half an hour even : she had 

never lived at home since a step-mother had come to add 

discord to the discomfort of poverty ; — what should she 

do ; for some moments she indulged her grief, and then 

rising from her seat and drying her eyes, she said, "Well, 

crying won't mend it; I must look sharp and find another 

place, poor father must make my company do instead of 

'bacca," and she smiled slightly through her tears, " that 

is if I don't get a place before I must leave here, but a 

month's a good while, and who knows. I wish Master 

Stuart had paid me that shilling, I don't like to ask 

- Missis, gentlefolks little think how much a shilling is to 

such as me : poor father ! I wonder how he's managed 

without it, and I shan't have a silver sixpence tiU I 

leave."^ 

N B 2 
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During this soliloquy Ellen had been turning over the 
contents of a little red leather box which seemed to 
contain a variety of treasures : there was a yard measure, 
representing a turret in a style of architecture unknown 
to any one save the maker of these " trifles from Mar- 
gate," and there was the leather purse, and an ivory 
emery-cushion, and four or five letters, worn with reading, 
tied together with blue ribbon ; as Ellen lifted these last 
from the box a glow of the brightest crimson suffused 
her face and neck ; she gazed at them for a moment, 
tears again gathered in her eyes, and fell quickly upon 
them ; and then replacing them carefully where she had 
found them, she locked the box, and turning away with 
a heavy sigh, said, "Poor Joe! well, Father first, and 
then when he's comfortable we'll begin and think about 
ourselves." 

Good Ellen ! there, is as true a heroism in this act of 
filial duty and self-forgetfulness, as in many a grand 
action which fame has trumpeted forth and the world 
applauded ; and such acts, honour be to human nature 
with all its sin and frailty, are daily and hourly being 
performed, unseen but by One being, who, " seeing in 
secret," will one day " reward openly." Take courage, 
then, ye who in a monotonous and toilsome existence are 
repeatedly making such noble sacrifices, uncheered and 
unencouraged by a word of praise, and remember that 
every such act plants another jewel in the diadem you 
will merit when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. 
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Chapter II. 



Yeaks have gone by since the day when Mr. Feversham, 
the kind Hector, took Stuart Vernon from his home, and 
on as sunny and warm a day long after, we 'must peep 
into th€ Kectory and note the changes which time has 
made upon its inmates. The house, in the old Elizabe- 
than architecturcj stands in a large garden, enclosed by 
a brick wall covered with moss and lichen. On the lawn, 
mown so beautifully that it looks like a velvet carpet, ' 
stands a gigantic walnut tree, whose brawny branches 
like protecting arms stretch far across it A rustic bench 
and table are beneath, and a group of people are assem- 
bled there : — a graceful girl, a young and handsome lad, 
and a tall grave looking man. The girl is knitting, the 
boy stretched on the grass at her feet, the man standing 
beside them, — all are attired in deep mourning. *' Edith," 
said the last named personage, after a long pause, during 
which he had been gating earnestly at the girVs sweet face, 
" I have something to say to you, which I scarcely know 
how to say, — however I may word it, its meaning will, 
I fear, bear a tinge of harshness ; to use the mildest term, 
it will be at least unwelcome." 

She looked up inquiringly. "You are nearly seven- 
teen, Edith, and you know you must feel how materially 
our late affliction has changed your position here, in 
short, for it is better, I believe, at once to speak openly, 
you cannot remain here now I am alone. While you 
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were considered under my father's protection, it was very 
diflferent, but now, Edith, it would not do ; your brother 
is not of an age even to alter the case: he will of course 
remain with me as my pupil, but for you, my dear Editliy 
we must find another home." 

The speaker had hoped that the young girl to whom 
he addressed himself would relieve the awkwardness of 
his speech by some comment, some question, but no, she 
heard him to the end, and then raising a pair of liquid^ 
speaking eyes to his face, meekly answered, " Yes." 

There was an awkward pause, broken at length by the 
boy, who raised himself from his position on the ground, 
and said, " Then, I suppose poor Sis must follow the for- 
tune of all portionless maidens, and become a governess 
or companion, or something, to be illtreated by a parcel 
of fine ladies, and insulted by their servants ; no, thank 
you. Sis and I will go away together Mr. Feversham, if 
we're in your way, but we'll not be parted. I promised, 
— I promised my mother," he added in a much lower 
tone, " to take care of her, and I will j we'll go together, 
dear," and springing from the ground, he flung his arm 
round his sister's neck, and drawing her head towards 
him afiectionately, stroked it, while with flashing eyes he 
surveyed '^their companion. 

Mr. Feversham smiled gently as he answered, "Not 
so fast, dear Stuart ; I admire the spirit which you dis- 
play in thus defending your sister, but in this instance 
there is no cause. You are aware that a small income is 
yours, and that though trifling, it is ample to preserve 
Edith from the miseries of being a governess ; I am only 
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suggesting that which is indispensable, — a more suitable 

Iiome for your sister, who growing now quite a young 

-woman, requires the companionship and protection of a 

lady. Many widow ladies would be glad of so charming 

an addition to their household, and such a home, we 

must make it our business to find her. You understand, 

do you not, my dear Edith," continued Mr. Feversham, 

as he sat down on the bench beside her,, and took her 

passive little hand in his. She had not moved her head 

from her brother's shoulder, and she answered in very 

low tones, " I understand, but it is very hard to have to 

part from Stuart ; when shall I have done parting from 

those I love ?" 

Poor Edith, these were simple words, but they told 
the whole sad tale. From the moment of the first heart- 
breaking parting with her idolized brother, Edith's life 
had been a sad one ; her mother's health declined rapidly, 
and soon followed another parting more bitter still, her 
mother died. The good old Rector hastened to her, and 
received her last breath, taking away with him the poor 
little orphan, whose tender and impressionable heart was 
long, long ere it could be reconciled to its loss. At length 
the excellent character of their invaluable friend, and 
his unremitting kindness purchased Edith's love, and 
next to her brother now, came the good Rector. She 
was ever by his side, his gentleness suited her mild and 
timid nature, and far rather would she sit with her small 
hand in his, listening to some tale he would read to her 
with his beautiful voice, than join Stuart and his merry 
companions on the lawn. So daily stronger and stronger 
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grew her love for the old man, and at length h^ watch- 
ful affection marked that his voice grew weaker, and his 
step feebler, and she knew that the wings of the Angel 
of Death swept over him, and ,that ere long he would 
waft him away to that Heaven where he would ** rest 
from his labours." 

Young as she was, she argued with herself on the 
selfishness of the tears which would gather in her eyes, 
as she marked how the light in his was burning out, and 
tried to think that rather she should rejoice that he was 
going to meet the reward of all his goodness ; but all 
her arguing was in vain, and passionate floods of tears 
relieved her aching heart, when she was told that the 
spirit of her best friend had passed away for ever. 

His son feeling deeply his own loss wept with her, but 
he from his childhood had learned to controul and keep 
in check every emotion, every passion, and, after the 
first natural burst of grief, was calm and uncomplaining. 
His life had been one of seclusion and devotion, and he 
had learnt the enviable lesson of perfect submission and 
resignation ; not with his lips only did he say, " Thy will 
be done," but in his life ; and as the Buddhist resigns 
each article of worldly wealth to his poorer brethren who 
demand it, without murmur or regret, so did this faithful 
disciple cheerfully submit to every loss and trial, which 
the Dispenser of Events saw fit to inflict on him. But 
Edith, the young sensitive Edith, had not been so trained, 
and her grief seemed the more uncontrollable as she wit- 
nessed the calmness of her passionless" companion. A 
week or two had barely closed the wound, ere it was 
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probed afresh by Mr. Feversham's intimation that she 
must leave the Rectory, causing her exclamation of "when 
sliall I have done parting with those I love ?" From her 
tiny babyhood Stuart had been her idol, she could not 
see a fault in this cherished brother, and every good 
point in his character was in her eyes an exalted virtue ; 
to be taken from him, now too that they were so utterly 
alone in the world, seemed indeed unbearable, and those 
few words were all her full heart could utter. 

"I am in hopes," continued Mr. Feversham, "the 
parting will not extend beyond this village, you can then 
see Stuart daily. I have thought, if you like her, of 
speaking to Mrs. Carysfort, her nice daughter too, will 
be an agreeable companion for you, — what say you ?'* 

" Oh ! yes, any where you like," answered Edith, for 
this cool way of making arrangements, when her heart 
was bursting, always annoyed her, and lifting her head 
from her brotiier's shoulder, she rose, and making some 
excuse to leave them, she walked into the house. In half 
an hour her brother's loud voice summoned her from her 
room, where she had sought refuge, and she went down 
to him. 
. " I say, Edith, my dear child," he began, with the man- 

ner, boys of his age like to assume, especially to a 
sister, " there's a great deal of sense and truth in what 
Mr. Feversham has been saying, and I hope you won't 
be silly enough to fret about it ; if the Carysforts take 
you, you will be close to us, and we shall see one another 
frequently." " See one another frequently !" Poor Edith, 
this is her first lesson in the. difference of the love of man 
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and woman ; she, who, could not sleep till she had kissed 
him at night, nor take delight in any amusement which 
he did not share, nor note that the sun shone, if his eyes 
were not there to make the day look bright, — he, this 
idol, would be satisfied " to see her frequently." 

This is her first plunge into the coldness of the world, 
the next will be far less chilling. Oh ! how merciful is 
the command which bids us in all things " be temperate," 
and how great the wisdom which, in its knowledge of 
our weak nature, made idolatory a sin. Edith could not 
answer, she only sighed. " I think you'll be very com- 
fortable with the Carysforts, and you know you're twice 
as clever as Kate, and can teach her some of your accom- 
plishments ; and they can take you on lower terms, for 
you know we shan't be able to afibrd much ; if we were 
two girls our income would be capital, but a boy always 
wants twice as much money as a girl, not dear Sis, that 
I mean to take twice as much of our money, don't be 
afraid." " I am not afraid of that Stuart, I am sure 
you would neither be ungenerous nor unjust." "No 
that I'm sure I would not, especially to my darling Sis, — 
bjit you know boy's books and clothes are so expensive 
to what girls are, however, if these Carysforts will take 
you for a small sum, I think it a capital move, you would 
not mind teaching Kate should you ?" " No, I should 
not mind it if I am capable, but I thought you objected 
just now to my teaching." " Ah, that's another thing, I 
was afraid Feversham was not going to give us fair play 
but turn you out as Governess or something, just to get 
rid of the expense, and I was not going to stand that,-- 
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liaving you knocked about the world in that way : but 
going into a nice family like the Carj'sforts, and making 
a sort of exchange of your talents for their bread and 
"butter, is quite another thing. Then you know I shall 
lYork hard, and Feversham 4says he knows lots of influen- 
tial men in town, who will get me a Government situation 
perhaps, and then won't I show my Sis off!" 

" Oh ! while I think of it let me tell you, I spent that 
money I had of yours yesterday." "Did you, dear 
Stuart ?" "Yes, you don't care do you, it was * only' five 
and sixpence, I'll pay you next quarter." " No, I don't 
want St dear," answered Edith, but she could, — save that 
she never lectured Stuart,— have warned him against 
that " only," which her dear old friend had told her had 
ruined her poor father. It was finally arranged that 
Edith should go to the Carysforts, and exactly as Stuart 
wished. Mrs. Carysfort had long admired the gentle and 
intellectual Edith, and was charmed at the idea of secur- 
ing 80 eligible a companion for her high-spirited and 
somewhat unmanageable daughter. 

Kate Carj^sfort, a girl with bright brown eyes and hair 
so dark it might be called blac||, luxuriant and glossy, 
and always beautifully dressed, would have been an un- 
deniably handsome girl if she had been taller, but as it 
was, handsome could not be applied to the gay and 
piquant Kate; but there ^were few critics in the village 
and there she was the Belle : and not to know " little 
Kate Carysfort," as the saucy men called her, was to argue 
yourself unknown. 
Like a hen with a duckling, poor Mrs. Carjsfort was 

c 
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in dread, at every moment, that her wild Kate would 
perform some extraordinary feat, risking life ai^d limb 
in the attempt ; and so she was truly glad of the influence 
she trusted the gentle Edith would exercise over her. 

A short time served for the necessary arrangements, 
and Edith was installed a member of Mrs. Carysfort's 
small but elegant establishment. Her cottage was fur- 
nished with the most perfect taste, and stood in the most 
picturesque part of Jfie village. A cook and housekeeper 
and a very superior, nicely-mannered servant, who com- 
bined the services of housemaid and lady's maid, and a 
man who attended to the garden, and drove their small 
pony phaeton, formed Mrs. Carysforf s little household ; 
and after the first strangeness wore away, the elegance 
and quiet, with which every thing was conducted, soon 
made Edith very comfortable in her new home : though 
she saw but little of her brother as her fears had fore- 
told. But Edith had a loving sensitive heart ; and soon 
grew fond of her winning and very attractive companion, 
so that she bore this estrangement from her brother far 
better than she thought possible. 

It was something qilite new to Edith, the companion- 
ship of a young girl, and delightful too, especially such 
a girl as Kate, for joined to her high spirits, she Tvas so 
original in her ideas that she was a continual amusement ; 
and never had Edith laughed so much as during her 
first week's residence with her new friends. 

One day, after she had been with them about a month, 
Mrs. Carysfort told her it was her intention to go to town 
for a short time, taking Kate with her, and Edith too, if 
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sbe did not object Kate sprung from her seat with a 
scream of delight, nearly upsetting in her ecstacies the 
small work-table at which her mother was seated ; she 
had never been in London, and had frequently teased 
Mrs. Carysfort to take her. "Now, gently, my dear 
Kate," said her mother, " I was determined not to tell 
you till almost the moment of departure, as I knew you 
-would make yourself ill with excitement, and now on my 
word I will not take you if the whole peace of my estab- 
lishment is to be disturbed with your racket:" she 
continued, smiling. " Miss Vernon will you go ?" " Oh 
yes, certainly, if you will be plagued with me." " Well 
then on Monday I should like to start." " Oh ! my 
gracious. Mother dear, I must have a new bonnet," ex- 
claimed Kate. " So I expected Miss Kate, for though 
I think it unnecessary, I know we seldom agree on that 
point ; however, so that my plans are not disarranged by 
having to wait for the said bonnet, you may order it." 
" Oh thank you, my sweet darling mammy, now you Miss 
Vernon, must come out this afternoon and see what Mrs. 
Jones's ingenuity can effect." 

" Don't you think it better to get your new bonnet in 
town, Kate," asked Edith. " Oh ! understand me Miss 
Carysfort," said her mother, " I will have no expensive 
bonnet ordered, nothing but a clean straw to take you 
to town ; you can get a much better and more fashiona- 
ble one on your arrival." J| 

"Channing," replied Kate, "I shall have two new 
ones, which is one and a half more than I expected." 
" One and a half, dear ?" " Yes, for I only thought to 
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have some riband for my old one, don't you see ? J'ni 
so glad when the bonnet debate is settled for there's 
usually a division of the house, and then the ' noes * in- 
variably have it." 

All now became busy preparation in Mrs. Carysfort's 
quiet abode ; drawers and closets were turned out, many 
a long lost treasure coming to light, in this general ex- 
pulsion of all things from their hiding places, and on 
Monday they started on their journey. 

On the first evening while they are resting from their 
fatigue, and striving to overcome the feeling of discom- 
fort in their new and noisy abode, — ^we must visit a house 
not many streets distant, and entering its spacious rooms 
introduce ourselves to its inmates. A lady is seated in 
a low and luxuriously cushioned chair, in a loose dress 
of the clearest muslin abundantly trimmed with rich lace, 
a square of fine point is tied over her head, pinned on 
with pins of turquoise and diamonds, her hair which is 
very light, dressed in short full curls ; round her neck 
is a broad piece of black velvet fastened by a bird with 
expanded wings, also of turquoise and diamonds ; a cloak 
of black lace covers her brilliantly fair shoulders, and in 
her lap is the tiniest spaniel, with a broad rose coloured 
riband round his throat, the colour of which gives the 
finishing touch to the very graceful picture the lady 
presents. She is chatting gaily to a fresh arrival, a 
tall handsome man, who appears not only to consider 
himself so, but to be quite aware that that is the received 
opinion ; several persons are grouped about the rooms, as it 
is one of Mrs. Murray Fisher's ** evenings." A gentleman 
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is exerting himself vehemently at the piano, so much so, 
tliat even his long lock of hair is dancing on his forehead, 
and the ingenuity with which between the chords he 
dashes back the intrusive lock, is almost as wonderful, 
as the sounds his long fingers seem to emit £:om the keys 
— the people are supposed to be listening. 

" And how are you to-night ? " asked the handsome 
man of the lady we have described. " Oh t wretchedly 
ill with the most horrible cold, I positively declare 
nothing but Mrs. Fisher would" have brought me out." 
" Save the desire to wear that most artistic and becoming 
point." " How like you ! no one else would have ven- 
tured such an impertinence;" replied the lady, looking 
up in his face with the most gracious smile. " A truth 
then I am sure, or you would not call it an impertinence, 
but," he continued, bending down and speaking in a 
much lower tone, " it is equally true that it is most be- 
coming, I never saw you look more enchanting." The 
lady made no reply to this, but stroking the dog, lavished 
on him a variety of most tender epithets, while her com- 
panion continued to gaze on her, but with a smile which 
it was well perhaps she saw not. 

There was a pause, and then the Hon. Herbert Lovell, 
for so w^s the gentleman called, said, " Do you really 
mean to say that you like coming here, Mrs. Fraser." 
" Of course I do, to-night is rather a dull night, but 
usually the rooms are crammed to suffocation, it's de- 
lightful." "It must be," replied Lovell, with another 
peculiar smile, which Mrs. Fraser unheeding, continued, 
" Oh ! I would not miss one of dear Mrs. Fisher's even- 

c2 
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ings for the world, she gets everybody, such delieiously 
clever people, who positively make one's head ache 'with. 
their talent, — they talk books to such an extent that one 
goes home feeling a perfect fool." " That must be also 
delightful," replied her companion, "and do you feel 
equally charmed with the music that gentleman has been 
indulging us with." " Well, to-night I have not been 
attending, but I have heard some excellent music here I 
assure you, the very best that is to be heard, oh, you 
look so incredulous, you quite provoke me, — I hate yo\i 
in these severe sarcastic moods ; go away to the furtHet 
end of the room, and come back when you are good 
tempered." In the same low tone in which he had before 
spoken, Lovell replied, " That is too cruel a punishment 
for the venial offence of finding Mrs. Fisher's party dull, 
but perhaps it would serve me right for having selfishly 
usurped its only attraction," then slightly bowing, " I 
will go but to return, as you have given me permission.** 
Again she bent her head down to the dog, and caressed 
him, when she looked up, Lovell had moved away to the 
end of the room, where her bright eyes followed and 
rested on him. 

" One word with you dear," exclaimed a voice behind 
Mrs. Fraser, " I have scarcely spoken to you love," and -' 
turning, she found the person addressing her was * dear 
Mrs. Fisher* herself! " I so feared yoji would not come, 
for some one told me you had such a fearful cold." " It 
is better to-night, and I could not resist coming." " Oh! 
that's so nice of you now, but there's no one here to- 
night, that herrid Lady Madder stone has a ball, — she 
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sClways manages to have one on my nights, because I 
don't ask her and her gawky daughters ; and all my best 
men are gone there, but come dear, next Friday, I have 
several good pedple coming, and amongst them, whom 
do you think ? Stuart Vernon ! I have been dying to 
tell you all about it, but you know I never have a 
moment, however he's suddenly risen up from the grave 
as it were, and so altered, Oh ! my dear, — he's been to 
Egypt and everywhere, seen such wonders ; they tell me 
his manners are delightful still, but I must go now and 
get some one to sing;** and away hurried the busy 
hostess. 

" Well, you see I have returned,*' said Lovell, as he 
lounged back to his place, *< and |io fetter pleased with 
what appears to give you so miich satisfaction. Mrs. 
Fisher seems to have been entertaining you." "Oh! 
yes, she has been telling me a long story in the most 
'e^ccited manner, and I have not an idea of w^hat it is all 
about, I suppose I ought to know, tell me, enlighten me 
do, who is Stuart Vemon P" " Who was Stuaxt Vernon 
you mean ! " " Who is, I mean. Mrs. Fisher says some- 
thing about his coming from Egypt and everywhere, and 
being so altered j I never heard of the man, am I very 
ignorant ?" " Not at all, the knowledge of his existence 
is not necessary, for the finishing of your education. I 
thought he had been dead many years. He married 
some pretty portionless girl, and in the most uncommon 
manner ran away from her when he grew tired of his toy. 
She was extravagant, and got through the large fortune 
he once possessed, and so he thought it better to go 
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abroad and make another, leaving her to take care of her 
children as she best could, at least so runs the story. I 
have no personal knowledge of him, but the young and 
handsome Stuart Vernon, some twelve or thirteen years 
ago, was as well known at the Clubs, as Mrs. Murray 
Fisher at the Opera, but," he continued, "time and 
absence have done their usual work, and blotted from 
the minds of his once ardent admirers, the gay handsome 
and rich Vernon, and now on his return he will only be 
a nine days wonder, since as your friend says, * he is so 
altered,' — so much for the friendship of the world." 

Ere Mr. Lovell had concluded his speech, a gentleman 
who had been pushing his way across the rooms, ad- 
vanced to Mrs. Fraser and spoke to her, she turned gaily 
and smilingly towards him, and began an animated con- 
versation, blushing and laughing at the repeated com- 
pliments he paid her ; Lovell gazed at her for some time, 
smiled again that same strange smile, and then said, 
" Good night, Mrs. Fraser." " Are you going so soon," 
she asked. " I am, I cannot expect your undivided at- 
tention, and as I told you that is my only attraction here, 
good night;" and bowing, somewhat stiffly this time, he 
moved away. As he passed the folding doors he tapped 
a young man on the shoulder, " Good night, I'm going." 
"Are you, it's early, is it not?" "Yes, and dull." 
" Why, you seemed very happy just now." " Happy ! " 
he answered, contemptuously tossing his head ; " what a 
pity that very charming woman, with so many nice points 
in her character, should be such an arrant coquette." He 
might have heard a melodious voice at the other end of 
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Ll\e room say, " What a pity that Mr. Lovell should be 
so sensorious and sarcastic, when he has so many fine 
points in his character.'* 

Aye, ten thousand pities ! that good heiarts and gpod 

intellects should go forth into the world in masquerade 

dresses, which send home those who judge alone by the 

exterior, with a sigh for the heartlessness and folly of 

tliat higher class, which they ought to respect, and would, 

if they saw them as they really are. Could the Hon. 

Herbert Lovell have seen the bright coquette without that 

** becoming point" in her simple morning dress, talking 

in the sweetest, gentlest tones of reproof to one of her 

children, hear the fine sense, the high principles, she was 

inculcating, he would have blushed, first for her, that she 

could ever so sully her own pure nature, and then for 

himself, that he had harboured a thought unworthy of 

her ; and the beautiful Mrs. Fraser, could she have seen 

the sensorious, sarcastic man, talking kindly, cheerfully, 

and condescendingly, to the poor labourers on his estate, 

not one of whom did not bless him as he passed, would 

say more warmly, more heartily, " what a pity his words 

should thus belie his heart." But he has left the party, 

and 80 must we, and take our way to a very different 

street, and a very different house to the brilliantly lighted 

one we are leaving. 
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Chapter III. 



In a worse locality even than the one in which we first 
found them, and in a closer, dirtier, poorer room, are 
assembled our old acquaintances, the Kawdons. On a 
three legged stool in one corner of the room, sits Martin, 
pale and thin, his clothes ragged and dirty, coughing 
occasionally with a hard hollow cough, which makes 
Ellen, who is seated beside him working by the dim 
light of a miserable candle, look up anxiously at him and 
sigh. 

A boy about fourteen is asleep on the floor, covered 
with a piece of carpet, and in the opposite corner to her 
husband sits Mrs. Rawdon, her arms folded together, her 
lips tightly compressed, with a dogged, almost savage 
expression on her face; save the three seats they are 
using, and the small table at which Ellen is working, no 
furniture is in the room. Their bed is a mattrass made 
up on a trunk with a few thin torn clothes, — a woman up 
stairs shares her bed with Ellen. There was a stillness 
in the room, only broken by Martin's cough, and the 
click of Ellen's needle. A church-clock chimed the 
quarter to twelve ; Ellen rose and began to put away 
her work. " Now, Mr. Rawdon," asked his wife, in the 
harsh tone which time had had no power to soften, " have 
you yet made Aup your mind about the * house,' — I can't 
starve, and I sees no prospect of anything else." " What 
say Nell, lass," said Martin, looking up in his daughter's 
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face, with an expression of almost child-like confidence. 
** There seems to be nothing else for us, Father," was the 
meek reply, " Mrs. Morgan pays me very well for my 
TTork, but it can't keep us all." 

** No * sinivations' Miss Ellen, if you please, youVe no 
call to accuse me of idleness, I'ye almost walked my legs 
off to-day, a trying to find something." " I never so much 
as thought of such a thing, Mother, I know you've tried, 
we've all tried, but there seems no help for us but in the 
Almighty, He alone can help us." " That's the way you 
and your precious father have preached ever since the 
trouble fell on us, but the help's a good while a coming." 
In his weak and hollow voice, so weak and hollow that 
it sounded like a voice from another world, . Martin said, 
** The help did come, when Heaven took away the little 
children, when we'd no longer food toigive 'em, and left 
us only those as are big enough to work for themselves 
and us/' Mrs. Rawdon started to her feet as she ex- 
claimed, " Man, do you call that help, which took from 
me all as was left to comfort me," and laying* her head 
against the wall, she sobbed, as one would scarcely credit 
such a being could. Neither Martin nor Ellen spoke 
again, the latter crept quietly away to bed, poor Martin 
lay down on the wretched mattrass, and when his wife 
had sobbed until she was exhausted, she too lay down 
beside him, and with something more of gentleness than 
was her wont, said, " Good night, Martin, our bed won't 
be no harder than this in the Work'ouse." 

And whence had all this misfortune come upon the 
Rawdons, those will ask who take an interest in my tale. 
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Seldom does misery such as this, fall on those who have 
not pulled the ruin on themselves. " Idleness, the root 
of all evil,*' began the mischief. Martin, while he found 
that his wife's business kept the wolf from the door, and 
his daughter's industry found him in the small comforts 
which he needed, took no further trouble ; from his boy- 
hood Martin had never liked work, and the disinclination 
grew of course stronger with age. But when Ellen left 
her situation and came home, thus not only depriving 
him of those comforts she had accustomed him to, but 
adding of course to the expense, Martin began to repent 
his idle courses, and to wish he could get something to 
do; biit no further than wishing did Martin go, and 
dearly as Ellen loved him, she could scarcely wondet at 
the repeated angry words levelled at him byhis energetic 
wife. ^ 

Yes, there was no lack of energy or industry about 
Mrs. Bawdon, but to be snuled on by what some men 
call Fate, and others Providence, needs something 
more than either ; joined to thlese two great aids to in- 
dependence, there must be some of those gentler, holier 
virtues, without which we are " nothing worth;" mean- 
ness, hard dealings with our fellow men, harsh words, 
forgetfulness of our own weakness and wickedness, and 
of the goodness and power of God, render indeed of 
'/ none effect" the good seeds of industry and energy ; 
and such was the case with Mrs. Hawdon, her meanness, 
her hard dealings, her harshness to the poor creatures 
who came often maddened by despair, and the last faint 
ray of hope extinguished by her sharp denial to give 
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them the paltry sums they demanded, in time had their 
efifect,— none would come to her, her savageness became 
a bye^word in the place, and soon total loss of custom 
obliged her to resign the business. 

Martin had, as we have said, relied on Ellen for money 
whenever he needed it, and for the first time she disap- 
pointed him, when little Stuart Vernon omitted to pay 
her the shilling. <* Only" a shilling ! Ellen thought it 
was " only" a shilling, and would not ask Master Stuart 
for it, and that ** only" a shilling, could not be of much 
importance to her Father, but he had thought " only" a 
shilling could not be of much importance to the tobac- 
conist, and owing him one shilling, he had soon owed 
him two and three, and even more, until at length the 
man grew impatient, and finally angry, when Martin 
brought him four shillings instead of five promised on 
that day : and a furious outbreak from Mrs. Rawdon on 
the man's repeated applications for his money, put the 
finishing touch to the business, and he rested not until 
he had induced every person in the neighbourhood to 
refuse them credit,— and with a grin of triumph, stood at 
his shop-door, as the wretched family passed it on their 
way to the one room they were now forced to inhabit. 

As misfortunes seldom come single, poor Ellen could 
obtain no permanent situation, and at length determined 
to remain at home and endeavour to support the family 
with her needle. Sickness followed, and laid in the 
grave the two young children, and this crushed the 
Mother's spirit, and she seemed to sit down doggedly 
determined to starve. But when starving in truth ap- 
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peared on the threshold, the gaunt spectre terrified her, 
and she endeavoured to obtain a living by charing ; but 
Mrs. Rawdon had been terrified, not cured, and still the 
bad spirit dragged her down, and brought them all to 
what we have described, none would submit to her 
temper, and she was compelled to resign even this feeble 
effort towards subsistence. 

The wretched family awoke early, as is ever the case 
when some change awaits us, even for weal or woe, and 
again when they were all assembled came the oft recur- 
ring question, what they were to do. " Well, I propose 
this," said Ellen; "Fve been thinking how best to 
manage, and I believe the best to be, that you and father 
should go in the House, and let me keep on this room 
a bit, and with what I can get by needlework and Tom 
can earn, we may soon be able to save a little, and then 
we can get you out again, and be happy once more ; 
indeed if I could get a few decent clothes together, I 
might be able to get a good situation." Ere Ellen could 
receive a reply, a low tap at the door disturbed them ; 
which on opening admitted a very neatly dressed woman, 
who smiled with an air of recognition on the assembled 
group. 

" You don't know me, I dare say, but I do you,*' said 
the new comer, in a very cheerful voice, which sounded 
somewhat strangely in that room, gloomy with the hope- 
lessness and despair of its inmates ; " I look different 
now, to what I did when I came to you some years ago. 
I say, Mrs. Rawdon, this ain't washed out, is it?" she 
continued, smiling, and holding up the bright blue gown 
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she wore, " ah ! well, it's no time for joking, nor calling 
xip bygones now, except so far as to make me known to 
you, — my name is Griffiths, and you and I once dis- 
agreed about a little matter of business, Mrs. Rawdon." 
There was no need of this additional information, her 
first question, and the action of holding up the dress, had 
recalled to Mrs. Rawdon's recollection a fact which had 
scarcely ever been lulled into forgetfulness. From the 
moment of her hard and cruel refusal to buy the gown 
from a poor creature evidently in the last stage of misery 
and despair, her sad face, and the heavy sigh she had 
uttered, had haunted Mrs. Rawdon night and day, and 
as the woman spoke, a flush of shame covered her pale 
face, and she could only answer, " I remember." " Well, 
then," continued Mrs. Griffiths, in the same bright cheer- 
ful tone, so unlike the feeble one in which she had once 
addressed her, " IVe a long story to tell." 

Ellen pointed to a seat, and all eagerly listened to her 
recitaL " After that miserable morning when I was so 
unlucky about my poor gown, I went home to my bit of 
a place, as miserable a one as this, and sat down on a 
chair, broken-hearted, to wait patiently for something ; 
rd tried as much as I could myself, and it seemed no use 
trying; one blessing, I was a widow and childless, I 
thought it hard when I lost them, for I was very young, 
but I thought it a mercy then. I'd been often told that 
God cared for all, but as I sat there starving, I thought 
it must be a mistake, or else that amongst so very many, 
it was no wonder I should be forgotten, for what 
indeed had I done to be remembered. I sat in a sort of 
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stupor there, till I was roused by the woman of the house^ 
who came and asked m^ if I*d mind going to nurse a 
lady who was very ill, they'd sent for her and she 
couldn't go.*' 

'< Well) I need not tell you how glad I was, nor how I 
went and got well paid, and was recommended elsewhere, 
and got on famously ; I often passed your shop, and at 
last I heard of all your trouble, and made acquaintance 
with a friend of yours at last," and she glanced at Ellen ; 
*^ he told me of your daughter's goodness, and of howr 
often she had failed in keeping a situation. I don't 
know how it was, but I seemed always to be so sorry for 
you, so sorry you should be brought down to what I was 
once, and every one said your daughter was so good, and 
so I determined if I could, I'd get her a situation, and I 
have, and as soon as she likes she's to go, and it's twelve 
guineas a year, there now ! and I was to give you this 
letter;" and placing one in Ellen's hand, at which she 
blushed deeply, Mrs. Griffiths drew a long breath, very 
needful, after the voluble manner in which she had deli- 
vered herself of this oration. 

Ellen uttered a deep and heartfelt " thank you," it was 
all she could say. Martin said, " Well, I never," it was 
all he could say, and that was followed by a violent fit of 
coughing, but Mrs. Eawdon said, '^I've heard many 
strange things, but I never heard anything so strange as 
this ; I'm very much obliged to you, and I'm very glad 
for Ellen's sake, but for us it's no use, we must go where 
we was going, in the House." " No, no, Mother, — Father, 
here, listen, look, read, it's too much!" and giving the 
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letter to her father, Ellen, throwing her apron over her 
face, burst into an hysterical fit of weeping, while Mrs. 
Oriffiths gazed from one to the other, with a bright look 
of happiness in her honest face, £md a feeling in her 
Heart so glad, that it was cheaply purchased, even by the 
magnanimity with which she had thus returned " good 
for evil," — she knew the contents of that letter which had 
so excited Ellen, and our readers must not be more igno- 
rant—it ran as follows : 

" A long time has gone by, Ellen dear, since you said 
it was better, you thought, to drop all writings, all inti- 
macy, I knew what you meant, and how good your motive 
"was. I've done all I could to keep out of your way, but 
yet I've never lost sight of you, and all your patience. 
My good friend Mrs. Griffiths has found you a situation, 
and I, dear Ellen, have been so lucky as to find one for 
your Father and Mother, if they'll take it : it's a gentle- 
man of large property wants a country house taken 
care of, and kept clean, and will give them some little 
matter a year, which with being rent free, will, I hope, 
be a living. Send me a message by Mrs. Griffiths, and 
if * yes,' your Father and Mother can go directly, for the 
gentleman vdll take whoever I recommend. Yours till 
death, Joe." 

It is needless to express the happiness, the more than 
happiness, which the Bawdons felt on their singular and 
wonderful deliverance. *How Martin, in the pauses of 
his cough, positively galloped about the room, hugging 
everybody, even Mrs. Griffiths, even (!) his wife ; and 
how Ellen sent such a message to Joe, which is of course 
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no business of ours, suffice it, both situations were ao- 
cepted, and some poor creatures needing it more, fouzicl 
the refuge in the " House'' in place of the Rawdons. 



Chapter IV. 



" "Well, dear Edith," said Mrs. Carysfort, entering the 
little boudoir some days after their arrival, " now to give 
an account of my party last eveping to you. Kate has 
already heard all the particulars, and by so doing made 
me thus shamefully late, refusing to vacate my apart- 
ment and permit me to dress till I had related the minutice 
of the whole evening." Edith looked up from the letter 
she was perusing, and with a somewhat sad smile, said, 
" I trust you had a pleasant party." " Very, but I fear I 
am interrupting you, I should first have demanded if my 
entrance was an intrusion on graver matters." " Not at 
all, dear Mrs. Carysfort, I am glad to have my thoughts 
diverted," and sighing gently, Edith placed the letter on 
the table, and rose to give Mrs. Carysfort a chair, <' Thank 
you, love ; well, then, to begin at the beginning : I am in 
love, with the most charming man, and do not indulge 
now for a moment in the romantic idea of eclipsing me, 
for he is much too old for you. He too has taken a 
fancy to me, I think, for he talked to me all the evening 
and such talking, no common places, nothing about the 
weather, and the opera, but evidencing good sound high 
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sense, and the expansive mind of a travelled man, — he 
seems to have been to Egypt and everywhere, but the 
most provoking part of it is that I could not catch his 
name ; though every one was begging to be introduced 
to him, I missed the name each time; I can assure you 
the ladies looked quite envious of his long conversation 
-with me. Mrs* Fisher has one more evening, and I must 
go, if it be only to see my new charming friend." 

Again Edith smiled, and was about to make some reply, 
when the door opened and admitted Kate, " Have you 
heard of Mamma's conquest, Edith ? fancy Mamma going 
out and making conquests, instead of taking me out, to 
make them ; I never heard of such a thing, but now you 
must indulge yourself no longer in conversing about this 
divinity, for here are butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers awaiting your ladyship's orders, and ere you go," 
continued Xate, in a melodramatic whipser, ** remember 
this, neither I nor Edith Vernon like lamb, — so now my 
sweet precious darling mother vanish," and gaily pui^ing 
Mrs. Carysfort out of the room, she returned to Edith 
and said, " you have had a letter from your brother, have 
you not? tell me all about him, I think he's very hand- 
some, and very nice, for a man at least." " Yes, I have 
had a letter, dear, he is quite well," continued Edith, " if 
you will go down and prepare the Italian, I am coming 
to read with you in a moment, but I must answer his 
letter by this post." " That means to say you don*t want 
me, so good bye. Miss." " Forgive me, dear Kate, if I 
seem blunt, I am so worried," and poor Edith's eyes filled 
with tears: in a moment Kate's arms were round her 
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neck, and her wann kisses showered on her face, " For- 
give me, you mean darling Edith ; it's just like my want; 
of tact not to see you did not wish me to stay, instead of 
making you say so ; now Fll go, and don't think about 
me or the stupid Italian, we'll have a holiday, won't we, 
my own sweet precious angel;" and kissing her vehe- 
mently again, she left the room and poor Edith, to peruse 
the letter once more, and once more consider how she 
was to reply to it. It was as follows : — 

^My dear Sister, 

" I dare say you are full of wonder at my long silence, 
and I must own your daily letter somewhat reproaches 
me, but there really is nothing I hate so much as writing 
when I have nothing to say, — which has positively been 
the case lately ; you girls can always find something to 
say, but what can I tell you that can possibly interest 
you, and now that I have something to tell you, I posi- 
tively don't know how to begin ; however, it is not my 
fault, and so it can't be helped, but the fact is I am going 
to ask you if you can da without your quarter's money, for 
if you can't I really do not know what I am to do j some- 
how or other I've got into debt about the neighbourhood, 
and yesterday one fellow said he should apply to Mr. 
Feversham, if I didn't pay him ; now I am sure neither 
you nor I could think of asking him for a j^enny, after 
his father's generosity, besides I should not exactly wish 
him to know anything about it. I had promised to pay 
this chap last quarter, but I found somehow I'd only 
enough left to pay my subscription to the Cricket Club, 
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a.i:i.d that of donrse I can't give up, as with all the close 
study I have, exercise is positively necessary. I foolishly 
Tiroiried myself about all this, till the good thought oc- 
curred to me, of drawing all the money for myself this 
quarter, if you could possibly do without it, and then I 
sliall be very nearly clear, and you know, dear, it can't 
inconvenience you much, for you can draw it all next 
quailer, it will come exactly to the same thing. — Surely, 
if you want a few shillings, the Carysforts might lend 
them you, — a shilling or two to them can be nothing. 
Hemember me to them, particularly to pretty little Kate. 
Enjoy yourself very much, and believe me your affec- 
tionate brother. S. V. 

" Pray writer by return to say, yes." * 

The dark " coming events" had too truly " cast their 
shadows before" Mrs. Vernon, when she had mourned 
the " dangerous disposition of the boy she must leave 
with a very small fortune, and a young sister to take 
care of." 

" Oh ! Stuart, Stuart," said Edith, throwing the letter 
down ! " how could you be so thoughtless," and again 
the painful contrast between her love and his was forced 
upon her. " Could I thus coolly have asked him for his 
little pittance, — but it is only thoughtlessness, he does 
love me, and if he thought or believed I should go without 
even a pair of gloves, he would not ask it ; I know, of 
course, he must have the money, but how shall I be ful- 
filling dear Mr. Feversham's commands, what shall I 
do?" and she drew from her desk a paper worn with 
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reading) and half aloud repeated its contents ; <' I woulJ. 
have you always mindful of the many opportunities, even, 
the humblest amongst us may find of doing good to one 
another, your income is small, and the use you make of 
it must, of course, be proportionate. 

"That word *only,' against which I have so often- 
warned you, is dangerous when abused, but when rightly 
applied you will find it very useful. Remember, for 
instance, how the small sum of a shilling given to some 
poor worthy being will benefit him, how much he can 
buy, how many of his humble wants he can satisfy virith 
* only* a shilling, and when tempted with some frivolity 
to expend this small sum, remember if you can spare it 
at all, it is better it should buy you a poor man's bless- 
ing." " Dear old man, and how am I to act as these his 
last wishes dictate, if I yield every farthing to my brother ; 
and yet that is my duty too, very nearly clear, though 
even when I have made this sacrifice, — what shall I do, 
with no one to advise me P for I cannot tell a story so 
much against my brother, puzzled as I am, unadvised, 
alone, I have but one course to pursue, he must have 
what he asks." 

Her letter was soon written, her heart was too full for 
more than the simple words, " all that I have to give is 
yours, I must learn to do without." And she did try to 
learn, but it was a hard lesson, young as she was, to 
exercise such incessant self-controul and self-denial ; and 
moreover to incur the suspicion of an extravagance, which 
had left her without sixpence, was very hard j hard to 
be left at home, when her friends went to some place of 
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amusement, rather than incur the painful acknowledg- 
roent that she had no money; but harder still to one 
"brought up as she had been, to be compelled to deny to 
-tlie sick and suffering, the trifling aid she had hitherto 
afforded them. And Stuart, how did he appreciate his 
sister's sacrifice ? He would have laughed at the person 
calling it by so grand a name. 

Edith did him justice so far, when she said he never 
dreamt that she would have a pair of gloves the less, he 
never thought about it at all, he only knew he wanted 
money, and that she alone could and would supply it. 
He was seated at the study table ; deep in his Virgil ap- 
parently, but his thougbts were not so classically employed, 
instead of gentle shepherds, and gods and goddesses, 
tailors and bootmakers with awful bills, filled his ima- 
gination ,* when his sister's brief epistle was placed in 
his hands. " Oh! come that's capital,*' he said, stuffing 
the letter in his pocket, " to-morrow I'U draw it, and 
then I can pay nearly everybody ; now I shall enjoy my 
trip with Mr. Feversham. Oh ! here you are. Sir," he 
said, as Mr. Feversham entered the room, " I am quite 
ready to go with you, whenever you like. I'm not at all 
in a studying humour, and with your permission I'll 
write my exercises in the evening." " Very weU, yes if 
you prefer it, then we will go at once, for it's a long way ; 
will you like to ride or drive." 

" Oh ! ride, Sir, if you please. May I take Lara ?" 
"Yes, if he's not too much for youj remember it is a 
long way." " Oh ! I'm not afraid of that. Sir." « Ring 
then, my boy, and we'll order the horses round." 
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The bell was rung, the horses ordered and they started 
on their journey, — its purport to look over a house for a 
friend of Mr. Feversham's at the little village of Grays- 
foot, some nine miles distant. It was a glorious day for 
a ride, rain had fallen in the night sufficient to lay the dust, 
and make the roads brown, and the leaves and grass a 
fresher brighter green. A few light feathery clouds were 
scudding over the blue sky, as though they were bound 
on some scheme of pleasure themselves, a light breeze 
stirred the trees softly and swept over the com fields, 
bending the heavy ears of wheat, and gently shaking the 
graceful barley. Part of their way was through a wood, 
and over the moss grown path they gently led their 
horses, enjoying its refreshing coolness, after the hot 
road. The stillness round was pleasingly disturbed by 
the chorus of birds : myriads of tiny blue butterflies 
flitted about, and here and there on some shrub with its 
exquisitely painted wings expanded, lay one of a larger 
kind, like some rich blossom clustered amongst the 
leaves. From amidst the fern and brushwood a hare 
would now and then dart forth, and disappear, and a 
squirrel fly up a tree for refuge, startled by the move- 
ments of the party. Hidden by the thick trees but 
betrayed by their glad voices, children were seeking wild 
strawberries, and some old wood-cutter seated on the 
tree he had felled, was eating his dinner from the blue 
cotton handkerchief in which it had been carried, with 
a tin mug of beer beside him ; these were all the traces 
of human beings they met with in the still wood, to tell 
them, they alone, were not the tenants of the bright and 
beautifrd world. 
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They had ridden on in gay and cheerful conversation 
scarcely noticing the time, and arrived at length at the 
house. An avenue of fine chesnuts formed the approach, 
entered hy old-fashioned iron gates, the coronet and ini- 
tials of the first owner, surmounting them. One wing 
of the house could he partially seen through the trees, 
and beyond, a sloping lawn, gay with parterres of flowers, 
terminated hy an invisible fence, and two large cedar 
trees forming a frame to the view of a champagne coun- 
try in the distance; a large board inside the gates 
announces, "To let, this fine freehold property, with 
several acres of land, conservatories, hot-houses, grapei^ 
excellent twelve-stall stable, coach house, etc., for further 
particulars inquire of Messrs. J. & H. Robertson, House 
Agents, High Street, Craysfoot" 

They rang the bell at the pretty picturesque lodge, 
beneath the porch of which sat an old dame, while a 
thrush in its wicker cage seemed singing her to sleep, 
and the summons was answered by a younger woman, 
and two or three dogs, who ran out barking violently at 
the strangers, " To see the house, oh ! yes. Sir, certainly^ 
down Nettle, be quiet Cora, the dogs is quite good tem- 
pered, but they do make a rare noise at strangers, Sir. 
Step in if you please, lie down Frisk, where*s the whip ; 
gentlemen to see the house, mother," she continued in a 
much louder key to the old woman j " will you go up 
with them?*' "Aye, aye, I suppose I must," she answered 
in a somewhat querulous tone, and taking up a stick 
which stood in the corner, she led the way through t\^e 
avenue followed by Stuart and Mr. Feversham ; arrived 
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at the house she pulled the bell at the frontdoor, and 
muttering, " there's people inside as wiU shew you over 
it," turned round and walked away. " What a glorious 
place, Sir, is it not?'* asked Stuart, as they stood waiting 
to be admitted. The door was plate glass, and through 
it could be seen a hall of tesselated pavement, and a 
marble staircase with gilt balustrades. " Yes, too fine a 
place for my friend I think, the rent must be enormous." 
A tall woman with a somewhat crabbed expression of 
contenance, but looking extremely neat and clean, now 
opened the door and they entered. " Can we see the 
Mftuse P" asked Mr. Feversham. " Yes, Sir, there's some 
gentry looking over it now, but I suppose that's no odds 
to you ?" the woman said. " Oh ! no," he answered. 
" This way then, Sir," and following their guide they 
went through the suites of rooms, and finally into the 
grounds. A man looking thin and ill, and with a violent 
cough, was making somewhat feeble efibrts towards 
clearing one of the paths from weeds and dead leaves. 
" Move your barrow out of the way, Martin," called the 
woman in no gentle tones. The man without looking 
up, did as he was ordered, saying, " I say though that 
'aint quite the right sort of voice according to the 
'greement." 

" Gentlemen to see the house, Martin," she replied, 
with emphasis. The man did look up this time, and 
touching his cap, moved out of the way, " I beg pardon 
gentlemen, — thought you was alone, my dear." " You 
d(^'t seem well, my good man," said Mr. Feversham 
kindly. " Well Sir, I*m as well as I shall ever be, I ex- 
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pect, and that's better than I have been ; we 'aint been 
here long, but already I feel fresh air suits my complaint 
better than London smoke.'' 

" No doubt, you will grow stronger each day I hope, — 
your wife, I presume." ." Yes, Sir, she has that honour," 
answered the man, with a comic smile which lighted up 
his sickly face for a moment. " I spoke to her just now 
thinking she was alone, about a' greement we've made." 
"Indeed," answered Mr. Feversham. "It must be a 
very agreeable duty, the care of this place, so very beau- 
tiful as it is, you will be sorry when it's let I should 
think." " Why, yes Sir, we shall, we find ourselves very 
comfortable now — ^which is a change to what we was. 
Out's is a strange history Sir, if you know'd it all you'd 
say so, and we're a finishing it up in a strange way. We 
begun life together under a mistake, both of us with a 
bad habit, mine was a way I'd got of doing nothing, 
which don't improve a man's condition, and hers a 
sharpish way of speaking, which don't improve a man's 
temper ; and we rubbed on very rusty like, but just as 
things got very bad indeed, a wonderful piece of good 
fortune came to us, and so we settled between us to prove 
our thankfulness by trying to break ourselves of these 
habits, ; and we made this 'greement together, that I 
was to begin to work, and she to leave off" being cross, 
and if I grew lazy she was to grow cross, and wise wers6, 
and you'd be surprised what a good effect it has, we've 
been here this week and I don't think my old woman's 
been cross more than onoe or twice, have you, Doll." 

"Hush! how you go on Martin," answered Mrs. 
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Bawdon, whom my reader must by this time haye recog- 
nized: "talking so to gentlefolks." "Don't reprove 
him, I am accustomed to tdk to persons in your condi- 
tion ; I am a clergjrman.'' Martin raised his cap, " I am 
somewhat of a doctor too," continued Mr. Feversham, 
" and I will send you something to cure your troublesome 
cough ; I approve highly of your contract, and wish you 
resolution to keep it: why what has become of my young 
friend ?" he said, turning and finding Stuart was not 
beside him. " He strolled on, Sir, whilst you was speak- 
ing, I dare say he*s gone to the grapery." " Then we 
will follow him, good morning, my Mend, I will not 
forget the remedy." Martin bowed and thanked him, 
and Mr. Feversham pursued his way to the grapery, but 
still he did not meet with Stuart. Voices and laughing 
were heard at some distance. " Can Stuart have found 
an acquaintance?** he half exclaimed. "That's the 
other people looking over the house," said Mrs. Kawdon, 
answering, " they're just a-going down by the lake to see 
the swans, there's very good fishing there they say." 

"Hark! what was that, a scream?" "No, Sir, no- 
thing, only the ladies laughing." " That was no laugh. 
Hark! another; something must be the matter, some 
accident— the water — ^run." Shriek succeeded shriek, 
and men's voices called for help, there was a noise of 
people running, and then — no sound. Breathlessly Mr. 
Feversham and Mrs. Rawdon neared the spot. Two 
fashionably 'dressed women were standing holding one 
another's hands, one looking * deadly pale, the other 
weeping with terrpr. A gentleman was lifting from the 
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arms of a much older man the lifeless form of a young 
lad, both were dripping wet ; as ]fb drew nearer, Mr. 
Feyersham with horror recognized in the senseless form 
before him, his young charge. His agitated queries, how 
the accident happened, as is usual no one could satisfy ; 
they only knew they were all laughing and talking, and 
throwing bread to the swans, when one of the gentlemen 
suddenly' exclaimed, " there's a boy in the water,** and 
plunged in to his assistance. 

He was conveyed to the house by some gardeners who 
had come at the cry for help, and placed on the Kaw- 
dons' bed, while medical aid was sought for ; and in the 
deepest anxiety Mr. Feversham watched beside him, 
exerting every ingenuity to restore animation. By the 
time the doctor arrived, he opened his eyes, but he seemed 
still unconscious of all around him, and it was deemed 
of course impossible to move him. While the medical 
man remained with him Mr. Feversham went to find his 
kind preserver, but the party were gone, thinking it 
advisable that their friend should be put immediately 
into a warm bed in the Inn ; he had left word, " that he 
should come and see the boy in the morning. Mr. Fe- 
versham, therefore, wrote a note to express his warm 
acknowledgments for the service he had rendered to his 
pupil Mr. Vernon, hoping to thank him in person on the 
following day, and dispatched a man on his own horse 
home, to announce the accident and the necessity for 
his absence ; and then returned to the bedside of the 
poor boy. 

A wretched night followed, fever set in, as the doctor 
apprehended; and Mr. Feversham could not account for 
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the extraordinary manner in which during his delirium 
Stuart raved about money and bills; in the morning he 
feU asleep, and quite early came the gentleman who had 
saved his life, anxiously demanding to see the boy. Mr. 
Feversham came out to speak to him, he was a tall thin 
man with a sallow complexion, and a somewhat foreign 
appearance : there was evidence that in his youth he had 
been handsome, but there was now a strange expression 
in his face, which marred the beauty of his features. A 
long conversation ensued, and in an hour Mr. Feversham 
mounted on Lara was on his way home, and the stranger 
was seated beside the invalid with his eyes riveted on his 
pale and haggard face. 



Chapter V. 



The bright glowing sun of a warm August day is glad- 
dening, with the glorious beauty of its parting glances, 
the dim sight of the convalescent, who is seated on a 
beautiful lawn in an arm chair propped up by pillows, 
his feet supported by an ottoman and covered with a 
shawl ; on one side of him is a young and interesting 
woman, and on the other, the preserver of his life, the 
patient watcher by his sick bed. 

«* Ellen," he said, " I think you may go now, we will 
call you when he wishes to return to the house. I think 
he quite enjoys the air, do you not, Vernon?" "Yes, 
Sir, very much," answered Stuart, as he languidly turned 
his head to watch Ellen's retreating footsteps. "How 
strange I should fall ill here, where I can have my nurse, 
poor Ellen Rawdon, to take care of me again.*' 
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" Yes, very strange, but truth is ever stranger than 
fiction, and to amuse you while we are here enjoying this 
delicious evening, I will tell you a true tale, which is 
stranger perhaps than aught you ever dreamt of in your 
philosophy, shall I ?" " Yes Sir, if you please, I am still 
enough of a baby to enjoy a story very much." " Well 
then," began his new friend, " there was once a young, 
ardent enthusiastic boy like you, who was the only child 
of his mother, and she was a widow, idolized and spoilt 
the boy was, as only children always are ; his mother was 
rich, and no whim of her darling child remained ungra- 
tified. He grew to be a man, his mother died, and he 
was left rich, and the world said handsome, to be fawned 
o^ and flattered, and spoilt by that world, in his riper 
years, as his mother had spoilt him in his youth." 

He paused for an instant, and then in slower and 
somewhat tremulous accents continued ; *^ He had always 
liked gaiety and dissipation, and now unchecked he pur- 
sued his course; at length, he loved, loved with that mad 
impetuosity which marked his every act : the girl was 
beautiful, very beautiful, and he loved her, he did love 
her Stuart, remember I say he did, and let no one per- 
suade you he did nof Stuart looked up amazed : the 
look recalled the speaker to himself, and he said smiling 
" forgive me, how foolish I am ; this story always excites 
me, I have had angry arguments about it; sufEce it, they 
married." "And they were happy, Sir?" asked Stuart. 
"The world thought them so, how could they think them 
otherwise; the man was wealthy and handsome, all that the 
world values was his ; how could they dream that she 
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was wretched, how know the hourly vexations to which 
he exposed her, she was gentle, too gentle, and never 
attempted to thwart his idle follies or check his mad im- 
prudence. Oh ! had she done so, he would have yielded, 
for he did love her, — he did love her ; he was weak not 
wicked, his money was not spent in large sums, but 
wasted in trifles; that wretched word *only' was his 
ruin : years passed on, tedious years to her, two helpless 
children claimed her care, and still he went on with his 
reckless folly, squandering wantonly the money, Heaven 
had endowed him with for higher purposes : at length 
the gentle uncomplaining wife grew sick and ill, and 
there were no means to meet the encreasing expenses. 

" What think you this man did ? — this man who would 
have shot another who had cialled him coward — ^feared to 
meet the world poor and bankrupt, feared to see the 
wreck that he himself had made, left his wife and children 
helpless and penniless to that cold world's mercy, and 
fled to hide his shame, and seek his fortune in another 
land. Oh ! there was deeper shame in that." ** Well, 
I don't think so, Sir, poor man, if he'd unfortunately 
spent his money, he could not do better than go and 
make some more." " Do not tell me that you really 
think so," said his friend sternly, " that you, a warm- 
hearted, innocent boy, can justify the cold selfish policy 
of that man, who left his wife and children to starve, 
when his own wicked extravagance had brought them to 
such a pass j do not tell me so, you do not know what 
you say : but the end, the end is the strange part of 
which I spoke. This man" — 

" Sir, I beg your pardon," said Ellen as she hurried 
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acro6s the lawn to them, " but if you are equal to it, Mr. 

Vernon, your sister is here and would like to see you." 

His companion started to his feet and grasping the back 

of liis chair grew deadly pale, but Stuart heeded him not, 

lie was too much excited at the thought of seeing his 

sister to note anything else, and bade Ellen bring her 

directly, and in another moment, Edith was kneeling by 

liis side, with his hands fast clasped in hers, and with 

s^wimming eyes gazing in his face. How glad she was 

to see him, and [yet so pained to see him ill ; how she 

!kissed the hand she held so closely, lavishing on him 

-words of affection, and sometimes gentle reproaches, that 

she bad not been sent for before, then stopping his mouth 

^itb kisses, that he might not talk and fatigue himself, 

and then during a long pause gazing earnestly and sadly 

in bis pale face ; — ^and he was glad to see her too, though 

with his gladness there was mingled a little shame ; he 

could not forget his last request to her, — illness had 

brought with it its attendant good, reflection, — but she 

remembered nothing but that his life was spared, and 

she again beside him. 

For a few moments, they forgot they were not alone, 
— they knew not how keenly they were watched. With 
bis hands grasping the chair, stood that tall pale man, 
paler much than usual, his eyes rivetted on the kneeling 
figure before him, his chest heaving and his lip trembling 
with some hidden emotion. 

Suddenly Stuart said, "Edith, how remiss I am, 1 
ought to bid you thank this gentleman for pulling me 
out of the water, and nursing me with the greatest kind- 
ness ever since ; thank him, dear." Edith sprung from 
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the ground, and raising her beautiful eyes to the paJe 
face before her, said, " I cannot, I have no words ! but 
he will not doubt my gratitude, my eternal gratitude, — 
will you ?" and she held out her little hand to him, he 
took it eagerly and pressed it so fervently to his lips, that 
she blushingly withdrew it, and turned again to her 
brother. " Ah ! Edith, indeed I know not how we are 
to thank Mr. Morley enough, I'm sure you'd have had 
no brother but for him, I've no more idea of swimming 
than a stone, I must have gone to the bottom." " But 
how came you to fall in, dear ?*' " Why, like a goose I 
tried to pull a little boat into shore, it escaped my grasp, 
my foot slipped at the same time, and in I rolled; but 
he really has been so kind though, — ^he's gone," he con- 
tinued, as Edith looked round; "don't you see him 
walking away there ; he's such an odd feUow, so moody 
and absent at times, but so kind to me, quite affectionate ; 
then he's very clever and amusing, he's travelled a great 
deal, and he's quite a book : but I say, my dear girl, now 
we're alone, about my abominable bills, what on earth 
am I to do ? I suppose your half the money has been 
sent, as my ducking prevented me writing about the 
other arrangement" " Yes, dear, but I have not spent 
a farthing of it." " Oh, you little Angel, — have you 
got any with you now?" "Yes, a little." "Well, I 
suppose Mr. Feversham will bring mine next time he 
comes, but in the mean while I don't know what I'm to 
do. I shall have to give these people money for their 
trouble, but I < won't have yours, not a farthing. I think 
my accident was providential, it prevented my taking that 
money, I've learnt since my illness to see how selfish it ' 
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-was, Qnd I won't do it" "Oh ! Stuart, don't say so, dear, 
lioT^r are your debts to be paid." " "Well, I don't know 
I'm sure, never mind, it makes my head ache to think 
of them, let's talk of something else j they won't hurt 
if I never pay them, and I'm sure its better than taking 
your money. Why after all, the heaviest debt I have is 
* only' ten pounds, and what's ten pounds to old Milman, 
-why he's driving an immense business, and would not 
miss three times as much ; then there's Debbett, well I 
oive him' five or six, and he won't hurt ; Johnson, wor- 
ries me most because he's a poor devil, and I do believe 
■wants every farthing, but if the others don't send and 
plague me I shall be able to strike him off." 

" But, how have you managed to get in such debt, 
my dear Stuart, what have you bought ?" " Well, that's 
the worst of it, I don't know, the fact is its that abomi^ 
nable habit the tradespeople have of giving credit ; many 
a time I should have gone without things if I had had 
to pay for them ready money ; and then liaving a bill, 
one is sure to buy the dearest things, as *only' a shilling 
more, seems nothing when one does not see the change : 
but pray do not let us talk any more about it, for it's 
, made me feel quite faint I declare. Call Ellen, dear, I 
think I must go in and lie down." Gently Ellen and 
Edith helped him towards the house, Ihey were met by 
Mr. Morley, who looking anxiously at Stuart's pale face, 
motioned Ellen away, and gave his stronger support to 
the now almost fainting boy : and when they reached 
the house he took him tenderly in his arms, and carried 
him to his couch, nor left him till the returning tinge of 
colour assured him he was recovered. He then walked 
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out thoughtfully on the lawn, and drawing some papers 
from his pocket he selected from them a crumpled letter » 
and opening it looked at it long and carefully, it's words 
were very few, simply 'j " All I have to give is yours, I 
must learn to do without, your aifectionate sister, Gdith 
Vernon." " A good lesson to learn, my gentle child,'' 
he saidi " hut by the help of Heaven you shall never 
have to practise it. * All I have is yours, I must learn to 
do without.* — Marian, oh ! Marian ! this is too much like 
you, this yielding, loving, gentle nature, which has no 
strength, no courage to rebuke the beings that it loves, 
or refuse aught they ask, though the demand be fraught 
with evil to themselves and others. This must be cured, 
— and with him too, there is much to eradicate, that 
dreadfid recklessness, that want of thought for others 
which bears a semblance of selfishness. Oh! Stuart, 
you are too much your father's mirror : — in another week 
I should think he might be moved home to Mr. Fever- 
sham's, then must the trial commence." 

During this time Stuart had fallen into a light sleep, 
and as Ellen and Edith sat beside him they conversed 
softly together, for. Edith rejoiced in the opportunity of 
talking with one, who knew and loved that dear mother, , 
still so fon^y remembered; and many an anecdote of 
her childhood had Ellen to tell her, and of her mother's 
gentle affection. " And now Ellen, tell me about your- 
self, — I have a grateful recollection of your kindness to 
me as a child, and always shall be interested in you. I 
have also a dreamy idea that we used to meet some one 
in our walks, whom you used to be very pleased to see. 
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but "whom I disliked much, because when you met him, 
all my questions were unheeded and unanswered:'' 

Sllen blushed deeply, and said : " Joe, Miss, I — I dare 
say, we're going to be married in a week." " Indeed ! 
to tliat very person j you have been very constant to one 
another." " Joe^is very good. Miss. He was very bad 
off when I lived with you, and I was trying to save money 
against we should ever come together; but leaving so 
sudden, and father's getting into trouble being such a 
pull back, and afterwards being so unfortunate in getting 
a place, I told Joe not to think about me any more : 
and we did not see nothing of one another for years, and 
iwrlien the trouble grew so heavy, that there seemed nothing 
for us, but the Workhouse, Joe wrote and said he'd got 
a place for father and mother, and one for me, at least a 
friend of his had ; and when we all came down here, 
(which was the situation he'd got for father and mother,) 
to look after this place, — when we came down, we found 
Joe here to meet us, and we got talking, and he said he 
was just the same mind as ever, if I was j and so I'm 
going to be married instead of going to service, Miss." 
" A very pleasant exchange, Ellen, I think ; I hope you 
will be happy for I am sure you deserve 4o be, — but do 
"* you know I really must go, for Miss Carysfort is alone 
at home, and her Mamma will not like that ; tell dear 
Stuart, when he wakes, I was obliged to go, and that I 
shall drive over again to-morrow :" and pressing a gen- 
tle kiss on the brow of her sleeping brother, she slipped 
some money into Ellen's hand, and ere she had time to 
refuse it, or to thank her, hurried away to the little pony 

E 
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phaeton waiting to receive her, and found herself at 
home before she deemed it possible, so had her thoughts 
been occupied. 

Kate flew out to meet her, " how is he ? how is your 
poor brother?" "Oh! he's much better thank you, 
dear, I stole away while he slept, knowing you were 
alone, so as I have had so short a time with him to-day, 
I shall trespass on the pony phaeton and the good offices 
of Stamford to-morrow." " Certainly, dear, and now tell 
me are you in love with his preserver ? Of course you 
are, I shall hate you if you're not, — because you'd spoil 
the sweetest romance." " No dear, I am not." *• But 
he's in love with you that will do as well." " Neither one 
nor the other, he's a charming person though, and I 
have a great deal to tell you of all sorts, so come with 
me into my room, while I take off my things, and I will 
astonish you with an unparalleled tale of man's faith and 
woman's constancy." 

" Delightful, — the latter I shall most readily believe- 
I have had a long letter from Manmia," she continued 
as throwing her arm round her friend's waist, they pro- 
ceeded up stairs ; " and she says she shall be home on 
Monday, she is dying to know how we got down, but 
says she feels tolerably sure of our safety, under the pro- 
tection of dear old hideous Briggs; for she is quite certain 
the sight of her was enough to scare any-intruders." 

They now entered Edith's little sanctuary, and I will 
leave them there, nor venture to intrude, but taking the 
liberty of hurrying old Time's steady paces, pass over a 
week, and the dawn of another will find Stuart back in 
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tlie P-ectory, Mrs. Carysfort returned, and Ellen Rawdon 
tlie Itappy bride of her long loved " Joe/' 

"With returning health, the buoyant spuits of youth 
Ii£Lve returned to Stuart too, and he is laughing gaily 
with Kate Carysfort, who with his sister are in the pretty 
li'brary at the Rectory. Mr. Feversham is writing or 
trying to do so, repeatedly raising his eyes to the really 
pretty group before him, though they are most frequently 
£.xed on one of the group, the graceful affectionate sister, 
-who seated at her brother's feet, her favourite position, 
looks anxiously in his still pale but excited face, and 
continually checks the somewhat boisterous mirth of her 
joyous companion. Kate is pretending to arrange some 
flowers in a vase, from a large basket she holds on her 
arm, but many more serve to pelt Stuart than to adorn 
the vase ; of course he throws them back again, and the 
war continues. At length a moss rose is thrown at him, 
and holding it up he sajrs — " Do you know what Ais 
means. Miss Kate ? I shall keep this." " No, I don't 
understand such folly, a rose means a rose, I suppose ; 
you are quite welcome to keep it, and put it in your 
waistcoat pocket when it's dead, and let it go to a num- 
ber of washings, as all you foolish boys do, making the 
poor girls imagine you value and preserve the rubbish 
they give you, — I know you all better.'' 

The sound of voices approaching the house stopped the 
games for a moment, and the door opening, admitted 
Mrs. Carysfort and Mr. Morley. * 

After the usual salutations, Mrs. Carysfort said, ** Mr. 
Morley and I are old acquaintances, — the gentleman 
whom I told you I met at 'Mrs. Murray Fisher's." 
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"Indeed! Mamma," answered Kate, with some em- 
phasis, and whispering to Edith, she said, " he's decidedly 
too old for romance." Before Edith could reply, Mr. 
Feversham begged the ladies would accompany him to 
the drawing-room, as Mr. Morley had come on business 
to fetuart. 

Poor Stuart changed colour, business to him had an 
awful sound ; and when he found himself alone with Mr. 
Morley, he could not meet the eyes he felt were fixed 
upon him. 

At length Mr. Morley said, " You must excuse all, 
which to you may seem impertinent in what I am going 
to say. I have a purpose, an important purpose in view, 
and I must forget all else. You have a small income, I 
believe, from the late Mr. Feversham?" "Yes, Sir, a 
very small income," answered Stuart. " Your sister has 
the same exactly ?" " Exactly, Sir." " You are enabled to 
save something each year out of it ?" " I have not as yet, 
Sir." "You find it impossible?" "Yes, Sir." "Your 
sister has less occasion to spend than you; she might, 
perhaps, do with a smaller sum ; girls are not so expen- 
sive as boys ; I think the income should not have been 
equally divided, do you ?" " !No, Sir, I don't think that . 
at all ; I think, on the contrary, Edith should have more, 
much more than I, she makes a better use of it." There 
was a slight movement on the part of his interrogator, 
and a paiise, he then continued, " I won't deceive you, I 
know your position well, you are in debt, very much in 
debt, and your creditors are becoming impatient, these 
debts must be paid.'' 
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** "What think you of asking your sister to give up her 
income for this year to you, and going into a situation as 
governess, to earn a little money for herself — you know 
some sacrifice must be made.** Stuart's face grew scarlet. 
*« Some sacrifice j yes, Sir, but my sister shall not be made 
th.e victim ; my good, affectionate, unselfish sister, how 
can you suggest anything so cruel, so unmanly to me?" 
*' Xt is a painful position I know, but young man, as your 
lieedlessness has placed you in it, you must at some 
expense to your own feelings, escape from it.'* "True, 
Sir, any expense to my own, I am willing to bear, for I 
know quite well I do deserve it; but not to my sister's." 
** What, then, is to be done,-^in my pocket I have a 
letter, which will, I think, somewhat shake your resolu- 
tion." " I am afraid of no threats, Sir ; I deserve to 
suffer, and I must." ** They are not threats, it is a sup- 
plicating prayer from a heart-broken ruined man for 
money, for his starving children and his dying wife." 
** Oh ! Sir, the few pounds I owe could ruin no* one." 
" Your debt is the drop which has made the cup o'erflowji 
the letter is to you, opened by me at the urgent request 
of the bearer, when you were too ill to attend to it : two 
or three other strong applications came also, and I paid 
^ them all. It is awkward tp urge my claim ; but if you 
object to the plan I named, may I apply to Mr. Fever- 
sham ? " " Oh ! no, no j I beseech you not, — by his 
father's generosity we are preserved from positive beg- 
gary, I cannot ask him. Orphans as we were, without 
friends, without a home, he found us home and means ,* 
what would ftave become of us, of my* young sister, but 
for him." y 2 
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Mr. Morley sprung from his seat, " Enough, enough j 
your father should have provided for you, I know; it 
was hard, and, — do not remind me of it, I — I knew your 
father.** 

" You knew my father, oh ! then, have pity on his son, 
indeed, indeed, I will repay you j but do not apply to Mr. 
Feversham, I implore:** and in his excitement the poor 
boy rose from his couch, and seizing Mr. Morley's hand, 
gazed with painful anxiety in his face. Hope revived in 
his heart from that earnest gaze, for there was deep 
emotion in every feature, and tears in the eyes which 
met his. " Boy,** at length he said, " fear nothing from 
me J a life, a long life of error has been mine j how can 
I be hard upon another, that other too a youth of sixteen, 
when I, a man three times his a^, only now see and 
correct the fatal follies to which I have given way. No, 
no, my boy, you are now free of the world ; your debts 
are p|id, your quarter *s income untouched ; begin again, 
remembering that it is a cruel wrong not only to the poor 
creatures, whose goods, and labour, and time you take, 
without repaying them, but to your gentle, loving, un- 
protected sister. Your reputation must be kept intact 
for her sake in the first place, and secondly, if you exceed 
your small income, you must, to preserve that reputation, 
encroach on hers, and leave her without comfort and even 
necessaries. 

" Take this lesson home to your heart, and my boy,** 
while a sweet smile stole over his sallow face as he spoke, 
" love the physician who has put you to some pain, to 
cure a very fatal' disease. Now, a word to your sister, 
and I have done : I leave for London on important 
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l>nsines8 this afternoon, and it will be some days ere we 
ineet again ; let me hope to see you better in health and 
calmer in mind, God bless you, my boy !" and Mr. Morley 
Iliad left the room, ere Stuart could recover his agitation 
or command his voice to thank him. 

Edith was fortunately alone in the drawing-room 
i?v^hen Mr. Morley entered. " "Well, Mr. Morley, how do 
you think my brother looking ? " she said. " Oh ! better, 
much, much better ; he is a little tired now, we have been 
liaving a long conversation, and I must conclude it with 
■you. He has been kind enough not to think me imper- 
tinent, and I trust you will be equally lenient ; sit down, 
my story is a long one. You were very young when, — 
when you were left an orphan." " Very young,*' answered 
Edith. "You remember your mother?" "Oh! yes, 
indeed I do.'* " And your father ? "^ " No ; I have some 
impression of seeing him when I was. quite a baby child, 
— but it is more like a dream than anything else." " He 
died ?" " Yes, I think so, at least now you ask me, I remem- 
ber my dear mother never mentioned his death ; indeed, 
never spoke of him at all ; and an old servant we once 
had, told me not to ask any questions about him, for it 
. made Mamma cry." 

" No wonder, my dear, no wonder j your father left 
your mother, and you too, her helpless children, to seek 
his fortune, — the fortune he had recklessly squandered, — 
in another land,— left you friendless and penniless, to the 
mercy of the cold world, but the mighty Ruler of that 
world, the Friend of earth's forsaken, of the poor and 
wretched raised you up a protector in Mr. Feversham, 
and you were cared for, and comforted by him ; but your 
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father did not know this, and when the ocean divided 
him from his poor wife, when the first excitement passed 
away and cahn reflection came, there came with it all 
the agony of remorse j he tried to smother it, tried to 
think he was doing right, that what could he do at home ? 
that he was better where he was ; but still conscience 
permitted him no rest, in his waking moments, in his 
dreams horrid pictures of his dying wife, dying without, 
perhaps, the necessaries of life, haunted and agonized 
him, and ere the voyage was oyer, he had made a vow to 
Heaven, that work, hard work, should if possible redeem 
the money he had wasted ; and prayed that Heaven to 
grant he might be enabled to reward his wife, for all she 
had suffered for his ^ake. 

" But the sin was not so easily to be wiped away ; the 
torture of mind he had endured was not punishment 
enough ; harder still was the hopeless agony of finding 
himself thwarted in every employment he attempted. It 
is useless to dilate on all he suffered ; sickness, shipwreck, 
perils of all kinds, ever aggravated by the vision of his 
wife, which never, for a moment, in those long years left 
him ! Useless and painful to you, I say, would it be, to 
dilate on all this, — suffice it, that though in a hard and 
bitter school he learnt a valuable lesson, he learnt the 
immeasurable good, he might have done with the pro- 
perty he had once possessed, and he learnt by his own 
experience the misery he had often ♦ inflicted on others, 
by the non-payment of their just demands. In the grand 
forests, where he often wandered alone, he had time for 
deep reflection, and he found in those silent meditations, 
how in pursuing the shadpw he had lost the substance. 
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At length, he determined to return once more to England 
and see if his wife still lived, and^ press her and his 
children onee more to his heart ; and after a prosperous 
voyage, stood again on his native shore ; but who in the 
sickly, impoverished man, could ever have recognised the 
once gay and handsome Vernon. Broken in health and 
spirit, he had no strength to get further than the sea- 
port where he landed, and now" — 

" Now he is poor, sick, and alone, in some wretched 
lodging," said the poor girl, who with a face of deadly 
paleness, had drank in every word, " oh ! for pity's sake 
tell me where, and let his child go to him." " Gently, 
gently, dear Miss Vernon, be calm and I will go on ; you 
have a small allowance, I believe, of your own j you have 
just drawn the quarter, have you not?'* " Yes, yes, all 
shall be his ; only lose no time, I beseech you." " Good 
and generous child, he will bless you for this love, but 
have you no calls on you for this money ? " " What so 
imperative .'as a father's need?" answered Edith, but 
as she spoke^ she stopped suddenly, and a flush of crimson 
covered her face — Her brother ! The change of coun- 
tenance was not unmarked by him, who was watching 
her so narrowly. " Yes, think again," he said, " a young 
lady's visit to London must have made some inroads on 
her purse." " Oh ! no, no, I assure you, I have not spent 
a farthing of this quarter's money, save a small sum I 
gave to EUen Rawdon for her care of Stuart ; not six- 
pence on myself, I assure you." " Indeed !— then you 
must have had some purpose in saving it so carefully ; 
pardon me, but I cannot let you be unjust to yourself; 
your father would never forgive me: some charitable 
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purpose is your aim, perhaps?" "Yes,— No, — ** said 
Edith, hesitatingly, and then looking up in his face sud- 
denly, she took his hand : " you are kind, beneyolent ; I 
feel you are ; I may trust you : Stuart, my brother is — is 
very young, has no father, no mother to protect, to guide 
him." " I know, I know," answered Morley, earnestly ; 
" but he is a good boy, a fine-hearted boy." " Yes, yes, 
indeed he is — ^but he is generous, too generous, and his 
income has not sufficed him." " I see, he is in debt, and 
your money has been saved for him. Debt at his age ! 
this is very shameful, very dishonest!" "Oh! do not 
say that, he is so young— he is * only* sixteen." " Only 
sixteen, so young ! is he not old enough to die ? then he 
is old enough to live an honest life, that he may not fear 
to die." 

Edith was silent for a moment, and Mr. Morley con- 
tinued, " Then, as you have promised this money, of 
course it must be given ; your poor father can only have 
himself to blame, when he hears his son's debts keep 
&om him the little pittance, so generously offered by his 
daughter. " " Oh ! no, don't tell him that ; I know not 
what to do," and poor Edith burst into tears. "My 
dear girl, had you exerted a little more resolution, you ^ 
would not have been placed in, this trying position : your 
brother loves you dearly, and it only needed that you 
should first have used your influence, to preserve him 
from this sad recklessness, and if that had failed, have 
had the proper courage to refuse, in justice to yourself, 
to resign all your little money for his need: once lose 
your own dignity, or give up your sense of right and 
justice, and you lose the respect of those you would serve, 
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the capability of serving them, and finally their love." For 
a second or two, Tinintemiptedly, she wept on, — and then 
slie felt her head gently pressed to a throbbing heart, 
and heard a voice, so altered by enaction, that she scarcely 
recognised it as Mr. Morley's, say, — *' Hush ! hush ! my 
darling child! I cannot bear to see you cry, you have 
nothing to weep for now, your ^brother's debts are all 
paid." "Paid!" exclaimed Edith, with a bright smile 
gleaming like sunshine through her tears. " Oh ! to 
-whom are we so indebted P " " To your father, my child 
—the right person to come to the aid of his deserted 
children, and who is only too much blessed in being per- 
mitted to do so, and has but one hope, that his angel 
-wife knows he is striving to redeem the injury he wrought 
her.'' 

Edith raised her head, and catching the arm that sup- 
ported her, gave one long, long look in the face which 
was gazing into her's, ' and sobbed, " Speak— again, 
— do not deceive me — ^you, — ^you are mji^ther!" Th#e 
was no need of reply, the earnest pressure to that beating 
heart was answer enough, — and all consciousness left her, 
till the murmur of voices and low sobs aroused her ; and 
she found herself supported by Mrs. Carysfort and Kate, 
and Stuart locked in his father's arms. 

Years, — years have rolled away,— summer and winter, 
day and night, have kept their unwearied, imchanging 
course, but many a change have they brought on the 
personages in this little history. Martin Rawdon and 
his wife, lie beneath the green sod of the peaceful village 
church of Craysfoot, and Joe and Ellen, with a large 
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family of little children, are living in the heart of London 5 
Joe working hard, with the prospect of retirement in the 
country in his and Ellen's declining days. 

Stuart Vernon, the Stuart Vernon, hating the world as 
much as he had ever loved it, leads an anchorite life near 
the Rectory, with his fine, devoted, manly son for a com- 
panion ; — Edith having been induced once more to cheer 
. the Rectory with her sweet beaming face, as the happy 
wife of Mr. Feversham, and Kate Carysfort, the proud 
belle of the little village, the man-hater, is living a life of 
single blessedness, for love of the fine face and finer heart 
of Stuart, the good afiectionate son j but we may comfort 
all sympathising readers, by assuring them that we, who 
are behind the scenes, know — ^that when Stuart was once 
assured of this fact — as gay a wedding took place in that 
little village o^ ever before or after has disturbed its quiet 
routine. 

The elder Vernon's life had been a lesson to all who 
kiHw him, an(^ never did .they who surrounded him — 
forget it, they never ceased to remember that " Only" 
had been the rock on which his richly freighted bark of 
happiness was wrecked, tind carefully avoided it : and he 
never lost an opportunity of impressing on them that 
trifles summed up, make at last a heavy total, that the 
best ambition was, not to be envied by their fellow crea- 
tures for their wealth and influence, but respected by 
them for having thoroughly practised the high precept to 
** Owe no man anything,'* — ever bearing in mind, that a. 
day will come when all will be expected to " give an 
account of their Stewardship." 

FINIS. 
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